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INTERLOCKING SUBVERSION IN GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1954 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
Suscommirree To INvesTIGATE THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE INTERNAL Security Act 
AND Orner INTERNAL Securtry Laws, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
San Diego, Calif. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 359, 
Civic Center, San Diego, Calif., Senator William E. Jenner (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Jenner, 

Also present: Alva C. Carpenter, chief counsel to the subcommittee; 
and Dr. Edna R. Fluegel, professional staff member. 

The Cuairman. The committee will come to order. 

Admiral Joy, I am afraid this is not at all original, but it is a re- 
lief, after all the cartoons, to find that the floor-length beard you were 
supposed to have acquired during the protracted Korean truce nego- 
tiation 1s nonexistent. 

It is indeed a privilege and a pleasure, Admiral, to meet here with 
you today, Your career has spanned tumultuous decades of our his- 
tory. ‘The very place names that occur in your biography, covering 
as they do both oceans and three great wars, arouse pride and hope in 
the hearts of all Americans. 

You were with the U. S. S. Pennsylvania in World War I and 
shared in the exultation of victory as you escorted President Wilson 
to Paris for the Peace Conference. You were in the Pacific at the 
time of the Pearl Harbor disaster, but you were also there, fighting 
back to victory, from Bougainville to the Aleutians, from Saipan to 
Leyte, to Manila, to Iwo Jima and Okinawa. You knew the Pacific 
when American prestige and power were paramount and when, under 
the beneficent influence of this power, the Pacific had assumed, indeed, 
the friendly aspect of a peaceful lake. 

You returned in 1949 when storm signals were up. Again you met 
disaster and again you fought back. Once again you shared in vic- 
tory at Inchon and once again you met disaster and fought back, until 
you were stopped on orders from Washington. 

Even then, at Kaesong and at Panmunjom—where, as you say, “The 
field of combat was a long, narrow, green-baize-covered table. The 
weapons were words”—you fought within the limits prescribed by 
Washington. 
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And. from this varied experience, even from the last bitter ordeal, 
you have oleal ed the int rn ition and the wisdom which we are here 
today to ask you to share with this subcommittee and, through it, the 
American people. 

In 1952, Colhier’s, August 23, page 31, you stated : 


It has been said that in war there is no substitute for victory. It can also 
be lt n debating with the Communists there is no substitute for the im- 
| of military pressure * * *, In the end, might is essential to right, 
not because you or I would have it that way, but because, unless we have armed 
might and unless we are wi y to use that armed might in dealing with the 
( imunists, We Cannot win our point and, in fact, we may not survive to argue 
: noint 


Again, in 1953, Newsweek, May 4, page 38, you stated : 


gotiate with the > Communists in a military 
power to give emphasis and meaning to 





And what of 1954? And the futw ~d 

Four months ago, Senator MeCarrai ' Nevada, whose death on 
September 28, deprived this country of a gr “a patriot and wise leader, 
addressed the following words to Gen. George E. Stratemeyer: 


And, General, what of tod 1} ? What of tomorrow? Where are the mission- 








A and traders, t] oldiers and statesmen who gave to the Pacific “the friendly 
‘ ct of a peacef lake,” a “vast moat to protect us?’ You know the answer. 

( in the Pacifie but throughout the world events confirmed that “the 
Communist threat is a global one. Its successful advance in one sector threatens 
the destruction of every other sector. You cannot appease or otherwise sur- 
re r to « munism in Asia without simultaneously undermining our efforts 


to halt its advance in Furope.” But we continue to appease, and to lose. 

Is it any wor r, then, that throughout the length and breadth of this land the 
questions are asked “why?” and “how?” and “who?” and “where will it end?’ Is 
it any wonder that, in the ip ves s of peril, we are turning to men like yourself, men 
who should have been consulted and were not, men whose patriotism is tried and 
tested, men who, denied victory, have considered and analyzed and thought 
deeply over the events and the reasons for that denial? * * * For victory, we 
substituted disaster. It is to explore some of the reasons for that disaster and, 

\ ire, to arouse the American people to their jeopardy, that we meet here 
this morning. 

This he: ring is a continuation of that effort. Indeed, Admiral Joy, 
nothing but the urgency of the matter and its import for the future 
would warrant this subcommittee intruding on your well-earned re- 
tirement in this jewel (La ous) of the Pacific. Yet, here in San 
Diego, where so much history was made, you know well the dangers 
that beset this country for vn a you fought all over the world with 
such brilliance and such gallantry. 

I repeat, Adn iral Joy, it is a great privilege as well as a pleasure 
to meet here with you t day. 

Admiral Joy, you were sworn yesterday in executive session, It is 
our custom to again swear you in open session. Will you stand and be 
sworn to testify. Do you swear that the te stimony given in this hear- 
ing will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so 
he lp you God ? 


Dr lle 1 7 , 7 
Admiral JOY. 4 


ao 
— 
or 


ee 


Pm 
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TESTIMONY OF CHARLES TURNER JOY, ADMIRAL, UNITED STATES 
NAVY (RETIRED), LA JOLLA, CALIF. 


The Cuarrman. Will you state for our record your full name? 

Admiral Joy. My name is Charles Turner Joy. 

The Cuatrman. Where do you reside ? 

Admiral Joy. I reside in La Jolla, Calif, 

The Cuairman. Would you give us a brief biography? 

Admiral Joy. Yes, sir. I was born on the 17th of February 1895, 
in St. Louis, Mo., and appointed to the Naval Academy from the 20d 
Illinois District in 1912. F ollowing graduation from the Academy 
in 1916, I served on the battleship Pennsylvania until January 1921 
when I was ordered to a postgraduate course of instruction in 
ordnance engineering at Annapolis. Upon completion of this course 
of instruction, which included a college year at the University of 
Michigan from which I received a master of science degree, I joined 
the staff of the Commander, Yangtze Patrol Force, in 1923, as aide and 
flag lieutenant. 

From then on, my tours of duty included routine assignments ashore 
and afloat, such as duty with the Bureau of Ordnance, assistant gun- 
nery officer, U. S. S. California, ordnance officer at the Navy Mine 
Depot, Yorktown; commander of the destroyer Litchfield; staff of 
command, destroyers, battle force; head of Department of Ordnance 
and Gunnery, Naval Academy ; executive officer, U.S. S. Jndianapolis; 
and then, in late 1940, operations officer on the staff of Vice Adm. 
Wilson Brown, who was commander, Scouting Force. I was with 
Admiral Brown when World War II broke out and his force, with 
the carrier Lexington as flagship, participated in the Battle of 
Bougainville, and the raid on Salamau and Lae, in February and 
March 1942. During this period, I was promoted to captain. 

From September 1942, until June of 1943, I commanded the heavy 
cruiser Louisville which took part in the operations in the Aleutians 
and off Guadaleanal. 

In August 1943 I became head of the Pacific Plans Division, at the 
headquarters of commander in chief, serving in that capacity until 
May of 1944 when I was promoted to rear ‘admiral and ordered as 
commander, Cruiser Division Six. Operations of Cruiser Division 
Six included all engagements of the Central Pacific from Saipan to 
Okinawa. 

In June 1943 I was ordered to activate and train an amphibious 
group for the invasion of Japan. I was in Coronado, Calif., under- 
taking this task when the war ended. Then, I was ordered back to 
the Far East as commander, Yangtze Patrol Force, with the mission 
of clearing the Yangtze of mines, entering Shanghai, and assisting the 
Chinese in the rehabilitation of that port. 

In January of 1946 I was ordered to Hong Kong as commander, 
Task Force 74, remaining there until April 1946, Mo I returned 
to the United States to become commander of the Naval Proving 
Ground, Dahlgren, Va. 

In August 1949 I was ordered as commander, Naval Forces, Far 
Fast, with the rank of vice admiral. As such, 1 commanded, under 
General MacArthur, the naval forces assisting in the occupation of 
Japan. Later, when the Korean war broke out, I commanded the 
United Nations Naval Forces engaged in the war. 
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fter July 1, 1951, I was designated by General Ridgway 
to be se m1 r United Nations Command delegate at the Korean Armis- 


tice Confei e, which assignment was in addition to my regular duty 
as commander, Naval Forces, Far East. 

I returned to the United States in June of 1952 to become Superin- 
tendent of the } ul Aca y. IL was retired on July 1 of this year 
at my own rX a e of physical disability. On retirement, 
| 5 ced to the rank of admiral on the basis of combat awards. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Carpenter, you may proceed with the ques- 
tioning of Admiral Joy. 

r, Carpenrer. Admiral, for the ee mmittee, we will 
beein with vour eareer from about 1940. You were in the Pearl 


Harbor vicinity on December 7, (041: is that correct ? 
Admiral Joy. That is correct. 


Mr. Carpenter. Admiral, the Pearl Harbor attack has recently 


been th subje t of much discussion. Have you an opinion on that 
Pearl Harbor sate how it ee 
Admiral Joy. No; I think 1 all in the record. I have always 


felt that Admiral Kimmel and heard Short were made scapegoats, 
but outside of that I have no comment. 

Mr. Carrenrer. What was the nature of your assignment, Admiral, 
from 1943 until 19444 

Admiral Joy. My assignment was as head of the Pacific Plans Divi- 
headquarters of commander in chief, in Washington. I 
have no real comments on that tour of duty. I was too bus sily engage l 
in work connected with the tactical problems of the Navy in the Pacific. 
That was my main job. 
Mr. Carrenter. Then from April of 1944 to June of 1945 you were 
iin back in the Pacilic; is that right? 
Admiral Joy. That is correct. 
Mr. Carpenter. At that time, Admiral, did you believe it necessary 
to make concessions to insure Soviet participation in the Pacific war 


L945 ¢ 


sion in the 


Admiral Joy. No; I did not. The war was already won when the 
Soviets entered. 

Mr. Carpenter. What contributions did the Soviet Union make ? 

Admiral Joy. Negligible, if any. 

Mr. Carrenter. | would now like to take you to the period of June 
1945 to August 1945. What were your duties during that period 
Admiral ? 

Admiral Joy. I was in California training an amphibious group for 
the landings in Japan. 

Mr, Carrenter. Did you believe that such landings would be neces- 
sary ¢ 

ces Joy. At the time I did. 

Mr. Carrenter. Were you informed of the Japanese attempt to 
surre te ? 

Admiral Joy. Not from official sources. I gleaned such from the 
hewspaper, 

Mr. Carrenter. Now, I believe you testified that you led the Yangtze 
Patrol Force in September of 1945 to J: anuary 1946; is that correct ? 

Admiral Joy. That is correct. 


’ 


— 
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Mr. Carrenter. What was the position of the United States in the 
Pacific in September of 1945? 

Admiral Joy. Well, I would say we were all-powerful. We could 
have shaped the course of the Pacific. 

Mr. Carpenter. What was your impression of the China situation 
during the period September 1945 to April 1946 4 

Admiral Joy. My impression was confused, to say the least, though 
I believed with timely and effectual help from the United States, the 
Communist menace which then had not reached grave proportions, 
could be defeated. I certainly never expected to be back in the Pacific 
4 years later fighting communism. 

Mr. Carrenter. Admiral, were you familiar with the Marshall 
mission to China? 

Admiral Joy, Only in a general way. I knew that his mission was, 
in effect, to attempt to establish a coalition government. I was in 
Shanghai when he arrived. I witnessed his welcome, which was one 
of the most enthusiastic welcomes I have ever seen. All of Shanghai 
turned out. When General Marshall came from the airport into 
Shanghai, the streets were lined by Chinese with American flags. I 
have never seen such a friendly welcome or anything like it. 

Mr. Carrenter. Did you encounter the agrarian line with respect to 
the Chinese Communists ¢ 

Admiral Joy. Yes, I did; among the Chinese intelligentsia, and 
British and French. 

Mr. Carrenrer. Were American 

The CHatrman. And Americans? 

Admiral Joy. There weren’t any Americans in Shanghai. You will 
recall the Americans got out of Shanghai before the war started. 
There were pract ically none. 

Mr. Carventer. Were the Americans popular in China in 1945? 

Admiral Joy. They certainly were. When we entered Shanghai, 
the welcome was really marvelous. I have never seen anything like it. 
The Chinese nearly killed us with kindness. 

Mr. Carrenter. Then, American criticism of Chiang at this time 
carried weight and helped to undermine the regime; is that right? 
Would you say that? 

Admiral Joy. Well, I don’t know, really. You say whether it would 
undermine the regime. But I know at the time, the British and the— 
not the British, but the foreigners, I will put it that way—were very 
critical of the Kuomintang government. They thought it was cor- 
rupt. They felt that the agrarian reformers couldn’t be any worse. 

Mr. Carrenter. Admiral, what were your hopes and expectations 
for the Pacific in April 1946? 

Admiral Joy. I would say that my hopes were that the Kuomin- 
tang government would be able to withstand the encroachments of 
the Communists. 

Mr. Carpenter. At that time, you didn’t expect to go back there 
fighting 4 years later? 

Admiral Joy. No, I did not. 

Mr. Carrenter, Now, I would like to take you to the period of 1946 
to 1949, when you were in Dahlgren, Va. Did you follow the 
developments affecting the Pacific during this period, Admiral? 

Admiral Joy. Only in a general way, through the newspapers. 
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Mr. Carpenter. Were you concerned about our apparent absorption 
in Europe? 
Admiral Joy. Not particularly, as I remember, although I did notice 
a vradual deterioration of our position in the Pacific. 
Mr. Carpenter. Admiral, do you believe that the No. 1 objective of 
Communists during this period was expansion in the Far East ¢ 
Admiral Joy. I certainly do now. 
Mr. Carrentrer. Now, I would like to go to the period of August 
1949, to June of 1950, when you were commander of United States 
naval forces in the Far East. Admiral, were you briefed on the 
; 
¥ 


a 


int n tional politic a pects before your departure ? 
Admiral Joy. No. I was thoroughly briefed on the conditions in 
Jar n. an | the missions of the ox cupation, and so on. 
Mr. Carpenter. Admiral, what was our policy at that time in 
I ; 


regard to Formosa, Korea, Indochina ? 


Admiral Joy. Well, I would say it was a laissez faire policy, 
because there seemed to be no noticeable firm policy. 1 did definitely 
gain the impres ion, however, that Korea was considered outside of 
the United States sphere of interest, and of no particular concern to us. 

Mr. Carpenter. Admiral, was the conquest of China and the 
announcement of Soviet atomic progress reflected in any change in 
policy affecting your assignment ¢ 

Admiral Joy. No. 

Mr. Carrenter. Were you informed of the results of the recon- 
sideration of our policy in the State Department meeting in the fall 
of 1949? 

Admiral Joy. No; I was not. 

Mr. Carpenter. Was Philip Jessup in Tokyo during the period you 
were stationed there? 

Admiral Joy. Yes. 

Mr, Carpenter. Did you talk with him? 

Admiral Joy. Yes. 

Mr. Carrentrr. Did he attempt to ascertain your views on 
Formosa ? 

Admiral Joy. He did. It was my distinct impression that Jessup 
attempted to persuade me that Formosa was of no importance strate- 
gically to the defense of the Pacific. 

Mr. Carpenter. Admiral, did you see Special Guidance 

The CrarrMan. Just a moment, counsel. And what was your 
opinion at that time of Formosa ? 

Admiral Joy. I think all of us out there shared General Mac- 
Arthur’s views, that it was a very important bastion in the island 
chain of defense. 

The Cuairman. And in your conversation then with Philip Jessup, 
did you insist that it was of strategic importance to the defense of 
the United States? 

Admiral Joy. I tried to, but what impression I made I do not know. 

The Cratrman, Anyhow, you brought your views out in this 
conversation ¢ 

Admiral Joy. That is correct. 

The CHarrMan, All right; proceed. 

Mr. Carpenter. Admiral, did you see Special Guidance Paper No. 
28 of December 23, 1949 ? 
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Admiral Joy. I never saw this special paper until Dr. Fluegel sent 
it to me recently. 

Mr. Carrenter. At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would like to intro- 
duce into the record and have made a part of the record Special Guid- 
ance Paper No. 28, dated December 23, 1949, issued by the Department 
of State, entitled “Policy Information Paper—Formosa.” 

The Cuarrman, It may go into the record and become a part of the 
official record. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


Exuipit No. 53 


[Source: Military Situation in the Far East, hearings before the Committee on Armed 
Services and the Committee on Foreign Relations, U. 8S. Senate, 82d Cong., 1st sess., to 
conduct an inquiry into the military situation in the Far East and the facts surrounding 
the relief of General of the Army Douglas MacArthur from his assignments in that area, 
pt. 3, June 1, 2, 4-9, 11-13, 1951, pp. 1667-1660] 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS AREA—POLICY ADVISORY STAFF 
(Special guidance No. 28, December 23, 1949) 
Poricy INFORMATION PAPER—FORMOSA 
I. PROBLEM 


To formulate information policy which will minimize damage to United States 
prestige and others’ morale by the possible fall of Formosa to the Chinese Com- 
munist forces, 


II. BACKGROUND 


A. Comment on Formosa is on the increase as the Communist advances on 
the Chinese mainland leave the island as the last substantial part of China under 
Nationalist control. Attention is focused by three principal elements: 

1, Communists, worldwide, who charge the United States with conspiring to 
build the island into a fortress to be taken over by the United States (if it does 
not already control it), thereby trying to brand the United States with the mark 
of aggressive imperialism, and also hoping to get us involved in a risky and un- 
promising venture ; 

2. Pro-Nationalists (principally in the United States) who consider Formosa 
a redoubt in which the government could survive, and who tend to create an 
impression the United States is delinquent if it fails to “save Formosa” ; 

3. Groups in the United States who are inclined to be critical of the United 
States for failure to act to prevent loss of the island to the Communists, largely 
because of mistaken popular conception of its strategic importance to United 
States defense in the Pacific. 

B. Loss of the island -s widely anticipated, and the manner in which civil and 
military conditions there have deteriorated under the Nationalists adds weight 
to the expectation. Its fall would threaten: 

1. Loss of United States prestige at home and abroad to the extent we have 
become committed in the public mind to hold it; 

2. Damage to the morale of other nations, particularly in the Far East, which 
are disturbed by the Communist gains and fear its possible further advances. 

C. Formosa, politically, geographically, and strategically, is part of China in 
no wiy especially distinguished or important. Although ruled by the Japanese 
(as “Taiwan”) for 50 years, historically it has been Chinese. Politically and 
nilitarily it is a strictly Chinese responsibility. 

It is true that the technical status of the island remains to be determined 
by the Japanese peace settlement, but the Cairo agreement and Potsdam Declara- 
tion and the surrender terms of September 2, 1945, looked to its return to China, 
and the United States facilitated its takeover by Chinese troops shortly after 
VJ-day. 


62918°—55—pt. 26 
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Even the small United States military advisory group sent there at Chinese 
Government request was completely withdrawn a year ago. Merely a handful 
of military attaché personnel with diplomatic status remains. The United States 
never has had military bases there, and never has sought any special concessions 
thers 

ECA work done on the island, particularly through the Joint Commission on 


Rural R struction, has been of purely economie and technical nature for 
stance in improvement of conditions, and no quid pro quo has been sought. 

D. United States public opinion has concerned itself primarily with the ques- 

ti ol t island’s strategic importance; there has been insistent demand from 
a fe muirces for military action by the United States, but it has not assumed 
sig nt proportions. Rather, public opinion obviously is divided and uncer- 


n, and there is no apparent consensus for a particular course of active 
intervention, 


Til. TREATMENT 


A. If rising public interest warrants it, gradually increasing attention may be 
paid Formosa, to establish, publicly, the facts indicated below. Overseas tse 
should be made of unofficial materials in public analysis and comment appearing 

h at home and abroad, as well as official statements as they may appear. 
Label conflicting public statements properly as “individual expressions of opin- 
ion.” as “unofficial,” ete. 

B. All material should be used best to counter the false impressions that— 

1. Formosa’s retention would save the Chinese Government ; 

2. The United States has a special interest in or “designs on” the island or any 
military bases on Formosa; 

3. Its loss would seriously damage the interests of either the United States or 
of other countries opposing communism ; 

4. The United States is responsible for or committed in any way to act to save 
Formosa. 

C. Without evidencing undue preoccupation with the subject, emphasize as 
appropriate any of the following main points: 

1. Formosa is exclusively the responsibility of the Chinese Government: 

(a) Historically and geographically a part of China; 

(b) The National Government has run the island’s affairs since the takeover 
and is responsible for present conditions there; 

(c) The United States has assumed no responsibilities or obligations, actual 
or moral. 

2. Formosa has no special military significance: 

(a) Itis only approximately 100 miles off the China coast; 

(b) Other potential objects of Communist aggression are closer to points on 
the Chinese mainland than to Formosa ; 

(c) China has never been a seapower and the island is of no special strategic 
advantage to the Chinese Communist armed forces. 

3. Economic assistance in Formosa has been for economic and social purposes, 
bas been consistent with demonstrated United States concern for the welfare 
of the Chinese generally, and has involved no thought of special concessions for 
the United States. 

4. In areas of insistent demand for United States action, particularly in the 
United States itself, we should occasionally make clear that seeking United States 
bases on Formosa, sending in troops, supplying arms, dispatching naval units, 
or taking any Similar action would— 

(a) Accomplish no material good for China or its Nationalist regime; 

(b) Involve the United States in a long-term venture producing at best a new 
area or bristling stalemate, and at worst possible involvement in open warfare; 

(c) Subject the United States to a violent propaganda barrage and to reaction 
against our “militarism, imperialism, and interference’ even from friendly 
peoples, and particularly from Chinese, who would be turned against us anew; 

(d) Eminently suit purposes of the U. S. S. R., which would like to see us 
“substantiate” its propaganda, dissipate our energies, and weaken effectiveness 
of our policies generally by such action. 

5. In reflecting United States unofficial demands for action of various kinds 
in Formosa, avoid giving them prominence unwarranted by their limited (usually 
individual) source, and make clear that the total of such demands evidences 
concern and frustration in some quarters but does not add up to a consensus on 
any particular position different from that officially taken. 
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D. Avoid— 
1. Speculation which would show undue concern with whether Nationalists 
can hold the island or when Communists may take it; 


2. References which would indicate important strategic significance, or that 
the island is a political entity ; 

3. In output to China, any emphasis on bad conditions in Formosa under the 
Nationalists, although to other areas reference can be made among reasons why 
Nationalists are vulnerable there as elsewhere; 

4. Statements that Formosa’s final status still is to be determined by the Japa- 
nese Peace Treaty ; 

5. Name “Taiwan”; use “Formosa.” 

Mr. Carrenter. Admiral, did you take part in any of the discus- 
sions with Secretary Johnson and General Bradley in Tokyo directly 
prior to the Korean war ? 

Admiral Joy. No; I did not. 

Mr. Carrenter. Were you familiar with the memorandum on For- 
mosa which General MacArthur gave to Secretary Johnson at that 
time ? 

Admiral Joy. No; I did not see it. 

Mr. Carrenter. Did you know General MacArthur’s views? 

Admiral Joy. Yes; lam very familiar with them. 

Mr. Carrenter. Did you concur in General MacArthur’s views on 
Formosa ? 

Admiral Joy. I did. 

Mr. Carrenter. Did they differ from the views presented in the 
State Department paper of December 1949? 

Admiral Joy. Decidedly. 

Mr. Carrenter. Do you believe the Chinese Communists may have 
planned to Jaunch an attack on Formosa shortly after the North 
Korean attack ? 

Admiral Joy. Strong concentrations of junks and craft of all types 
opposite Formosa indicated they may have planned an attack, though 
I believe they were waiting to see our reaction to the invasion of 
South Korea. The positive and expeditious action on the part of the 
United Nations and the United States with regard to Korea, as well 
as the decision to defend Formosa, undoubtedly dissuaded them from 
making the attempt, if such was the original intention. This resulted 
in their moving their Third and Fourth Armies, which were opposite 
Formosa, to Manchuria later on. 

Mr. Carrenter. Now, I would like to go to the period of June 1950 
to July of 7951. Admiral, if you would, please, I would like to have 
you summarize the developments during the first week of the Korean 
war, that is, from a naval point of view. 

Admiral Joy. From a naval point of view, developments during 
the first week of the Korean war were hectic, to say the least, because 
the war came as a complete surprise to all of us in the Far East. But 
it did not take us long to realize that Korea was being plunged into 
a real war, and not a border fracas in. force, as was first suspected. 
Orders from Washington came thick and fast, and in our first telecon 
with the Pentagon the Seventh Fleet, then in the Philippine waters, 
was placed under my operational control through the commander in 
chief of the Far East, General MacArthur. Orders to evacuate Ameri- 
can nationals from Korea followed, and then to blockade the coast of 
lXorea, south of the 38th parallel. 

On June 27 the Formosa neutralization order to the Seventh Fleet 
came through. On June 30 restrictions on the 38th parallel were 
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lifted and authority given to blockade the entire Korean Peninsula 
and to attack military targets above the parallel. 

When the 24th Division was deployed to Korea, our orders also 
included support of the Ko igh it] l Army. 

Fortunately, a major portion of the British Pacific Fleet, which was 
in Japanese waters when the war broke out, reported for duty under 
my command during these first few days. Their help was timely and 


Besides blockade and escort missions, naval action during the first 
week included the destruction of practically the entire North Korean 
Navy, a squadron of motor torpedo boats, by the United States cruiser 
Juneau and two Roval Navy ships. Bombardment and interdic- 
tion missions of enemy troops were also undertaken in our efforts 
to slow down the invading North Koreans. I think that is about all. 

Mr. Carrenter. Do you recall any comments of General Mac- 


] 


Arthur as to the need for ground troops if we planned to stay in 


Korea ? 
Admiral Joy. Well, at the first telecon, General MacArthur was 
authorized to send a regiment, as I remember, to Korea. General 


MacArthur, who had visited Korea to find out what the situation was, 
_ ew that the situation was bad, and said that that was not enough. 

» Pentagon, as I remember, took time out for about 30 minutes, 
aa then came back and authorized him to use whatever troops he 
thought necessary. 

Mr. Carventer. Did you believe that the neutralization of Formosa 
was essential at that time? ; 

Admiral Joy. 1 certainly didn’t believe it was essential after the 
Chinese moved al! their armies up to Korea. 

The CuairmMan. But the order remained in effect ? 

Admiral Joy. The order remained in effect all the time. 

Mr. Carrenter. Admiral, was consideration given to changing the 
Seventh Fleet orders when it was reported that Chinese forces opposite 
Formosa were moving to Manchuria? 

Admiral Joy. There was no change in orders from Washington; no. 

Mr. Carpenter. And no consideration was given at all? 

Admiral Joy. Well, there was no consideration by Washington that 
I know of, At least, I never heard of it. 

Mr. Carrrenter. And your opinion was not asked? 

Admiral Joy. It wasn’t asked. - 

Mr. Carrenter. Admiral, I believe you are familiar with the Inchon 
ration. 
“Admiral Joy. Yes; quite a bit. 

Mr. Carventer. Could you ¢ omment on that, please? 

Admiral Joy. The Inchon operation was a brilliant tactical maneu- 
ver, conceived by General MacArthur, to bring an early end to the 
Korean war. The genet oad felt that with this bold stroke, followed 
by the capture of Seoul, the entire southern peninsula would be sealed 

f, thereby resulting in the rapid deterioration of the North Korean 
armies, which had the Eighth Army penned up in the Pusan perim- 
eter. He was supremely confident of success. The assault on Inchon 
by the X Corps was a Navy-Marine Corps operation, both in planning 
and execution. Subject to the overall command of commander, naval 
forces, Far East, who, in turn, was responsible to the commander in 
chief of the Far East, the commander, Seventh Fleet, Vice Admiral 
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Struble, commanded all naval forces afloat that were engaged in the 
operat ion. 

Rear Adm. J. Hf. Doyle, the amphibious commander, who was respon- 
sible to Adm. E. M. Struble, was in command of the actual attack phase 
of the operation. Command of the X Corps comprising two regi- 
ments of the Ist Marine Division, under Major General Smith, with 
the 7th Infantry Division in reserve, devolved upon the X Corps 
commander, Major General Almond, after the beachhead was secure. 

The landing caught the enemy flatfooted, no doubt because, as 
General MacArthur had said beforehand, he did not expect anyone 
would attempt such a difficult operation. These difficulties included 
such natural hazards as tides of 30 feet, lack of suitable landing 
beaches, narrow and restricted waters leading to the city, and the 
fortified island of Walmi-do, which controlled the harbor. As some- 
one had said previously, “one can search the world over and not find a 
worse site for an amphibious operation than Inchon.” 

The entire operation was as successful as General MacArthur had 
predicted. With the fall of Inchon and the subsequent capture of 
Seoul by the X Corps, practically all North Korean resistance in the 
southern part of the peninsula collapsed. In ending my comments, 
I should like to quote the message that General MacArthur sent to 
the commander, Seventh Fleet, after the Inchon beachhead had been 
secured. 

Said he, “The star of the Navy and Marine Corps never shone 
brighter.” 

Mr. Carrenter. Admiral, will you comment on the events of No- 
vember of 1950 in Korea? 

Admiral Joy. The events of November 1950 indicated to all of us 
in the Far East that a new and different war had begun. We knew 
that Chinese forces had crossed the Yalu, but I, for one, had no idea 
they had crossed in such large numbers. In anticipation of an early 
end to the war, and at the request of commander in chief of the Pacific 
Fleet, we had, for example, returned some elements of the Seventh 
Fleet to the United States for overhaul. These were recalled to the 
Far East as soon as the seriousness of the situation was realized. 

When the Eighth Army developed the strength of the Chinese 
by attacking on November 27, and then fell back in the face of vastly 
superior numbers, the Navy’s primary task became the evacuation of 
Eighth Army forces from Chinnampo, Inchon, and later the X Corps 
from Hungnam. This last operation was completed on December 24. 

Mr. Carventer. Did you favor General MacArthur’s proposal at 
that time for reinforcements and otherwise ¢ 

Admiral Joy. I certainly did. 

The Cuairman. What would have happened, in your opinion, 
Admir if General MacArthur had received the reinforcements that 
he begged for? 

Admiral Joy. He continually begged for reinforcements, Senator, 
in the early days, as well as after the Chinese attack. But he was, 
in general, told that they were not available. I believe that had he 
received ample reinforcements at the beginning of the Korean war, 
the Japanese might not have dared to attack. 

Mr. Carrenrer. You said “Japanese.” You meant the Chinese? 

Admiral Joy. Chinese. 
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The Carman. Did th ey notify General MacArthur as to why 
reinforcements were not available, where they were ? 

Admiral Joy. They oad at one conference that I attended, where 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff were also present, the tenor of the remarks 
by the Army Chief of Steff was to the effect that they did not have 
ian trained or available forces, in the United States, and that their 
commitments in Europe were such that they could not withdraw any 
troops from Europe. 

Mr. Carpenter. Admiral, were you satisfied with the economic 
measures taken to restrict supplies to the Chinese Communists after 
the Chinese attack ¢ 

Admiral Joy. No; I was not. From reports of our Navy recon- 
naissance planes, which flew daily missions over the Yellow Sea, and 
the Formosa Straits, we knew that many ships of foreign registry, 
such as British, Panamanian, Greek, and Norwegian, were visiting 
Chinese ports. For example, during the 6 weeks ending May 9, 1951, 
there were 204 visits, of which 76 were British ships. During the 6 
weeks ending May 16 of the same year there were 219 ships. 

Mr. Carrenter. Admiral, were you acquainted with the JCS paper 
of January 12, 1951? 

Admiral Joy. Only when I read it in the minutes of the MacArthur 
hearings. 

Mr. Carpenter. Was it not at this time that General MacArthur 
described the response to the Korean war in terms of a fire depart- 
ment, and using only part of it? Could you tell us something about 
that story, Admiral ¢ 

Admiral Joy. Yes. It was a very dramatic and interesting confer- 
ence. This took place, as I remember, on January 14,1951. The Air 
Chief of Staff, General Vandenberg, and the Army Chief of Staff, 
General Collins, were present. General MacArthur addressed his 
remarks almost entirely to the Army Chief of Staff, and this was 
the tenor of them. I wish I could be as dramatic as he was, but 
anyway, according to General MacArthur, as he told the Army Chief 
of Staff, the Armed Forces of the United States were like an excellent 
fire department in : big city, divided into 3 elements; 1 in the poorer 
section of the city, 1 in the industrial section, and 1 in the residential 
section. Said General MacArthur, “If a fire starts in the poorer sec- 
tion of the city, would you wait until it became a serious conflagration 
endangering the rest of your city before using the other two elements, 
or would you use those other two elements of your fire department 
and try to put the fire out before it spreads?” Well, of course, the 
implication was, “Why not use the forces we have, the troops”—he 
was particularly concerned about ground forces—“in the United States 
and in Europe to put the fire out in Korea before it spreads to other 
parts of the world?” It was a very forceful and rather elementary 
plea. 

The Cuamman. What reply did he get to that request ? 

Admiral Joy. The reply was to the effect, as I think I told you, that 
they did not have the trained troops in the United States and they 
had too many commitments in Europe to bring any to Korea 

The Cuarmman. They were still looking upon the Korean war as a 
police action ? 


=. 
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Admiral Joy. Well, I don’t know; I think the Army Chief of Staff 
was realizing at that time—that was when the Chinese attack was on— 
that it wasa ‘pretty serious war. 

The Cuatrman. Not serious enough to take their eyes off Europe 
and put them on Korea? Would that be a fair analysis of it? 

Admiral Joy. Of course, we all felt that they should take the troops 
from Europe to put the fire out and then send them back. 

Mr. Carrenter. Admiral, what was our mission in Korea? 

Admiral Joy. Do you mean the mission of the United Nations 
command ? 

Mr. Carpenter. That is right; yes. 

Admiral Joy. The mission, as I understood it, was to repel aggres- 
sion and to restore international peace and security in Korea. 

Mr. Carrenter. Was that just South Korea or all Korea ? 

Admiral Joy. As I understood it, it was the Korean Peninsula. 

Mr. Carpenter. Was it ever changed ? 

Admiral Joy. In January of 1951, as I remember, the mission to 
repel aggression was not changed, but the emphasis shifted and the 
primary mission became the preservation of the United Nations forces 
and the sec urity of Japan. 

Mr. Carrenter. Was there a written directive on that, Admiral? 

Admiral Joy. I never saw it. 

Mr. Carpenter. Was Korea the wrong war at the wrong place at 
the wrong time? 

Admiral Joy. Quite the contrary. It was a war of deep significance 
in a battle area which held many advantages for the United Nations 
forces. Furthermore, it was very timely from the standpoint of re- 
sisting Communist aggression. With the excellent bases in Japan, 
with the capabilities of flying carrier-based planes over the entire pen- 
insula, and with a coastline that lent itself admirably to bombardment 
missions in support of the Army, the Navy could not have fought in a 
more favorable distant area from the United States. 

Mr. Carrenter. Was time on our side? 

Admiral Joy. Well, I would say from the standpoint of develop- 
ments to date, I believe that time was on the Communist side. 

Mr. Carrenter. And I think you have already testified that it was 
a war and not a skirmish or a police action ? 

Admiral Joy. Decidedly. 

Mr. Carrenter. Now, I would like to take you, Admiral, to the 
period of July 8, 1951, to May of 1952. I believe at that time you 
were senior U. N. delegate to the truce talks in Korea? 

Admiral Joy. That is right. 

Mr. Carrenter. In the U. S. News & World Report, May 22, 
1953, there are excerpts from a speech you delivered at Winston- 
Salem on May 15, 1953. In that address, you stated that when Jacob 
Malik proposed truce talks on June 24, 1951, Communist forces had 

suffered 200,000 casualties in the fighting in May and needed a cease 
fire. Do you agree, then, with General Van Fleet and with General 
Almond that our forces had scored a victory and were on the offen- 
sive when the truce was proposed ? 

Admiral Joy. Yes; but not a decisive victory, in my opinion. The 
Communists still had considerable potential strength left. There is 
no doubt, however, that the United Nations command was on the of- 
fensive and that the Communists were badly hurt. 
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Mr. Carrenter. Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to intro- 
duce into the record an excerpt from an address delivered by Admiral 
Joy on May 15, 1953, at Winston-Salem, N. C. » repr inted in the U.S. 
News & World Report of May 1953, and I ask that it be made a part 
of the record. 

The Cuarrman. It may go into the record and become a part of the 
record. 

(The excerpt referred to appears below, where it was read into the 
record by Mr. Carpenter. ) 

Mr. CarpENTER. memnieel, will you elaborate on that statement, and 
trace the events leading up t this decision ? 

Admiral Joy. 1 beg your pardon ¢ 

The Cuamman. That is the s tate ment at Winston-Salem, and trac- 
ing the events leading up to this decision. 

Admiral Joy. I think the events you mean are the decisions on the 
demarcation line, aren’t they ? 

Mr. Carrenter. That was the 30-day limit. 

Admiral Joy. Well, you haven't brought that out yet. 

Mr. Carrenrrr. Admiral, were the truce negotiations directed by 

Joint Chiefs of Staif or by the State Department ¢ 

Admiral Joy. All directives connected with negotiations emanated 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. When I returned to the States, in 
dune of 1952, I heard on good authority that these directives were 
drafted by a high-powered group from State and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staif. 

Mr. Carrenrer. Admiral, you say presumably the decision was to 
give the Communists an incentive to show good faith. Why should 
anyone have presumed this? 

Admiral Joy. I said presumably because it was the only logical ex- 
planation for a serious mistake. Are you talking about this demarca- 
tion line? 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes. 

Admiral Joy. Do you want to make that a little clearer? 

Mr. Carpenter. Can you elaborate a little more on your state- 
ment 

The CHatmman. You are referring back to the Winston-Salem 
statement ¢ 

Mr. Carpenter. Yes. 

Admiral Joy. Do you want to read that? 

The CHatrMAN. We will read it into the record. 

Read it into the record, Mr. Carpenter. 

Mr. Carpenter (reading) : 





The Communists wanted to fix the then-existing battleline as the final de- 
marcation line between both sides. Their strategy was obvious. If the line 
were fixed once and for all, there would be no reason for the Eighth Army to 
push them farther north because we would have to give them back the territory 
we had gained when and if an armistice was signed. In short, the Commu- 
nists wanted a de facto cease fire then and there as a relief from the Eighth 
Army’s pressure. But we insisted that the demarcation line be the battleline 
as of the time of the signing of the armistice. We realized, if the line were fixed 
permanently before completion of the negotiations, the Communists could stall 
to their hearts’ content over the remaining items of the agenda. General Ridg- 
way and the delegation felt very strongly that this was the situation calling for 
more steel and less silk. We felt certain the Communists would eventually 
give in on this point, thus assuring us of the retention of the negotiating initiative 
and of continuing pressure by the Eighth Army. 
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However, orders came through to agree to the then existing battleline as a 
provisional demarcation line with a 80-day time limit. This was done in a 
plenary session on November 27, Presumably the decision had been made on the 
basis that it would serve as an incentive for the Communists to show good faith 
by speeding up agreement on honorable and equitable terms. Instead of showing 
good faith they dragged their feet at every opportunity and used the 30 days of 
grace to dig in and stabilize their battleline, 

In retrospect, I believe this was the turning point of the armistice conference, 
and a principal reason progress slowed to a snail’s pace from then on. In demon- 
strating our own good faith we lost the initiative, never to regain it. We were 
no longer negotiating from a position of strength but from a position of military 
stalemate. And slowly before our eyes that which we wanted most to avoid 
began to happen—the balance of military advantages began to shift in favor of 
the enemy. The end of the 30-day time limit was just another date on the cal- 
endar. No one wanted to launch another ground offensive because the psycho- 
logical handicap would be too large to overcome. The impetus was gone. And 
if the U. N. did launch an offensive it would be with the foreknowledge that the 
price would be extremely high because of the time the enemy had been given to 
prepare, 

Rather late, and yet comparatively early, in our efforts to end the war, we had 
to learn that in negotiating with the Communists there is no substitute for the 
imperative logic of military pressure. In other words, we learned that progress 
in negotiating with them is in direct proportion to the degree of military pressure 
applied. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Admiral, will you elaborate on that state- 
ment and trace the events leading up to this decision ? 

Admiral Joy. Yes. In early November 1951 the United Nations 
Command delegation informed the Commander in Chief of the United 
Nations Command, General Ridgway, who, in turn, advised Washing- 
ton that the Communist delegation had proposed fixing definitely the 
then existing battleline as the final demarcation line for the armistice. 

The proposal was rejected by the United Nations Command delega- 
tion on the ground that the establishment of a demilitarized zone, 
based on the current line of contact, would constitute an immediate 
cease-fire on the basis of agreement on one item only of the agenda. 
Thus, the Communists would be insured against effects of future mili- 
tary operations while other agenda items were being discussed. 

Washington expressed concern over the Communist proposal be- 
cause it would curtail U. N. C.—that is, United Nations Command— 
ground advances beyond the current line of contact. This was con- 
sidered unacceptable unless other agenda items were agreed upon 
shortly thereafter. 

General Ridgway’s comments were requested on a time limit for 
agreement on other agenda items, preferably a definite period in which 
major operations, ground operations, were not contemplated. 

Washington told General Ridgway that early agreement on prin- 
ciple concerning the line of demarcation was important, and expressed 
concern that the Communists having made concessions on the location 
of the line might stiffen their resistance and revert to the 38th parallel. 

A day or so after the Communists submitted their proposal, I, as 
senior delegate, pointed out to General Ridgway that the Communist 
insistence on having the current line of contact fixed as the final line 
was based on the belief that once the line was determined, the United 
Nations command would not want to engage in ground operations 
which would necessitate excessive casualties, 

I also pointed out that they might expect to delay indefinitely on 
other agenda items or lull the United Nations command into a de 
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facto cease fire to increase their bargaining power in remaining nego- 
tions because of less United Nations command military pressure. 

Another day or so later, Washington directed the commander in 
chief of the United Nations command to press for early settlement 
of this item of the agenda, on the basis of present line of contact, 
giving Communists to understand that the agreement only held good 
for a definite period during which the other three agenda items must 
be disposed of. A period of 1 month was suggested, after which 
the agreement was no longer to be valid. 

Washington also did not consider that an agreement on this basis 
would imply a cease fire. 

General Ridgway strongly requested reconsideration of Washing- 
ton’s instructions. He pointed out that in every case where the United 
Nations Command delegation had been allowed to stand pat, forcibly, 
on their proposals, the Communists had eventually agreed, He be- 
lieved that continued patience and resistance would gain us this 
extremely important point. He also said that it was the concern of 
everyone in the United Nations command that Communist insistence 
on their proposal was based on the belief that once a demarcation line 
had been agreed to by the United Nations command we would be in 
no position to continue aggressive ground activities, which would 
mean excessive casualties, thereby giving the enemy the benefit of an 
effective ground cease fire without an actual armistice. 

He mentioned what the senior delegate had said earlier with regard 
to stalling on other agenda items, and ine reasing their bargaining 
power because of less milit: ary pressure. In his opinion, premature 
acceptance of the present line of contact wnder any conditions would 
delay consummation of an acceptable armistice. 

He went on to say Washington’s course of action would increase 
Communist intransigence and debilitate our further position and that 
he was convinced that more steel and less silk would give us our 
objectives. 

The directed course of action, according to him, would lead to sacri- 
fice of our basic principles and would repudiate the cause for which 
many gallant lives had been lost. He argued standing firm, pointing 
that we stood at a crucial point. He went on to say that in his opinion, 
Communist military forces in Korea were badly hurt as a result of 
the United Nations command military operations and desired the 
earliest suspension of hostilities. 

Washington replied by saying that the advantages of the early 
armistice outweighed the disadvantages present in giving a time 
limit on the current line of contact. Early action was directed to 
effect a settlement based on the current line of contact, which settle- 
ment would hold good for 30 days. 

On November 17, the United Nations command delegation sub- 
mitted to the enemy this proposal providing a 30-day period of grace. 
It was accepted by them with obvious relief. 

The Cuamman, That directive, of course, you later found out was 
not necessarily prepared by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, but by the State 
Department ? 

Admiral Joy. I do not know, Senator, who drafted it. I have said 
that, when I returned to the States, I heard on good authority that 
— asa high-powered group of JCS and State which drafted messages 
ike that. 
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The Cuatrman. You say presumably the decision was to give the 
Communists an incentive to show good faith. How long had you 
been negotiating with the Communists at this time ? 

Admiral Joy. From July to November. 

The Cuarrman. Why should anyone have presumed that this 
would make them have a show of good faith ? 

Admiral Joy. Well, as I said 

The Cuatrman. Had they shown any good faith up to date? 

Admiral Joy. Very little, if any. I said presumably because it 
‘as the only logical explanation for a serious mistake. 

The Cuarrman. And it was a serious mistake, Admiral ? 

Admiral Joy. In my opinion, it was a very serious mistake. 

The Cuatrman. Proceed, Mr. Carpenter. 

Admiral Joy. I also have an article which appeared in the New 
York Times at that time which mentions that, mentions the question 
of good faith. That was the Times’ summary of why it was given. 

The Cuairman. Is that the article—I am asking from memory— 
is that the article which referred to the British position, the British 
attitude ? 

Admiral Joy. No. I think the British attitude had a great deal to 
do with that decision, because I have a clipping here from the New 
York Times which is entitled “British Perturbed by Korean Im- 
passe’”—dated November 17—“Disquiet Mounts Over Delay on Cease 
Fire—Sincerity of United States Questioned in Press.” It goes on to 
say—well, it ends up here with a very amusing paragraph; at least, it 
was to me: 





V 


> 


The last thing with which to oppose Communist combination of rigidity and 
skill in negotiation is a combination of rigidity and clumsiness, and it looks very 
much as if the tactics of General Ridgway’s negotiators have been pedestrian, if 
not flatfooted. 

The Cuarman. Tell us the importance of that, Admiral. 

Admiral Joy. I thought I had. 

The Cuarman. In other words, you threw away your bargaining 
rights? 

Admiral Joy. The decision on the demarcation line gave the Com- 
munists a chance to dig in and a 30-day period of grace to rehabilitate 
their lines and their forces. 

The Cuamman. Proceed. 

Mr. Carrenter, Isn’t it elementary in any negotiations with the 
Communists that you need to retain the potential of pressure ? 

Admiral Joy, It certainly is elementary that you need to retain 
the potential of pressure. 

The Cuamman. Admiral, let me get this point straight in my 
mind and for the record. This decision to give the 30-day period of 
grace in your estimation was a fatal decision ¢ 

Admiral Joy. It was a serious mistake. 

The Cuatrman. And that was the turning point of the armistice 
negotiations ? 

Admiral Joy. In my opinion, it was. 

Mr. Carrenter. Admiral, in Collier’s, August 1952, you state: 

A military armistice is a military problem requiring a military solution. It is 
not a general peace treaty. 


Doesn't a prolonged armistice tend to be just that? 
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Admiral Joy. Well, I would say that a prolonged armistice is es- 
sentially a stagnant armistice, always unstable and subject to renewed 
fighting at a moment’s notice. A peace treaty by its very nature is far 
more stable. 

Mr. Carpenter. You state that from the beginning, at Kaesong, the 
time and talents of many people were diverted from solutions by force 
of arms to solutions by negotiation. You also state Kaesong was ac- 
cepted in the interest of avoiding delay though its disadvantages were 
recognized. 

Why were we so anxious when the Communists were on the de- 
fensive, when they needed the armistice ? 

Admiral Joy. I can only quote what General Ridgway had said in 
his message to Gen. Kim-I] Sung, the Korean commander, and Gen. 
Peng Teh Huai, the Chinese commander, on July 13, 1951. 

This was a message sent after the negotiations were suspended a few 
days, because the Communists would not allow some of our corres- 
pondents and newspaper people in Kaesong. General Ridgway sus- 
pended the negotiations. 

He said here in a paragraph: 

In the interest of expediting the end of bloodshed and to demonstrate good 
faith under which the United Nations command was proceeding, I accepted 
Kaesong as a site for our discussions, and in so doing I expected that the con- 
ditions referred to above, vital to the success of any discussion, would be afforded 
at Kaesong. 

Of course, you must remember, Kaesong then was in more or less of a 
no man’s land, although the Communists really controlled the town, 
We had proposed beforehand that the Jutlandia be used as the site 
of the armistice conference, the Jutlandia being a Danish hospital 
ship. The Communists would have none of it. They came back witha 
proposal of Kaesong. General Ridgway felt that we should go ahead 
and accept Kaesong. 

I am sure he wouldn't agree to meet in Kaesong if we had to do it 
all over again. 

Mr. Carrenter. Admiral, in Collier’s magazine of August 23, 1952, 
you observed that while the 38th parallel represented the approximate 
ground strength, the U. N. dominated the air and sea picture in North 
Korea; in other words, the military advantage was ours in the summer 
of 1951. Is that correct ? 

Admiral Joy. That is correct. 

Mr. Carrenrer. Did the ultimate armistice represent this advan- 
tage or did the Communists achieve at the conference table that which 
they failed to achieve on the battlefield ? 

Admiral Joy. I would rather answer that as two questions. The 
first question would be: Did the ultimate armistice represent this 
advantage? 

No, I would say not. Because the Communists had no comparable 
seapower nor did they control the air. They did not have these ad- 
vantages to give up, although the Communists always contended the 
sum total of these advantages was represented in the position of the 
battleline. 

With regard to the second question: Did the Communists achieve at 
the conference table what they had failed to achieve on the battle- 
field? I would say that the Communists came to the conference table 
on July 10, 1951, because they were on the verge of decisive defeat. 
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The armistice negotiations gave them an opportunity to repair their 
shattered war machine. Consequently, from that standpoint, you 
might say they accomplished at the conference table what they were 
unable to achieve on the battlefield. On the other hand, they failed 
at the conference table to accomplish what they had sought when they 
attacked South Korea, namely, to take over the entire peninsula. 

The Cuarrman. You state that Nam Il— 
had apparently taken for granted our acceptance of the 38th parallel, since there 
had been many public statements in high places to drive the enemy across the 
388th parallel would represent a victory for the United Nations command, 

Admiral Joy. He evidently had, and Malik had, because you will 
remember in Malik’s proposal over the radio, on June 24, 1951, his sug- 
gestion was that we stop fighting, that we get together and stop fight- 
ing, and withdraw from the 38th parallel. Those statements were 
all made before we entered the conference. Our instructions from 
Washington were definitely to disregard those statements and to press 
for the battleline. 

The Cuarrman. Is it normal to announce the acceptance of less 
than your position justifies 

Admiral Joy. No, of course not. But I don’t think Washington 
accepted less, judging from our instructions. 

The Cuarman. Had you been informed at any previous time dur- 
ing the fighting that the 38th parallel would constitute victory ? 

Admiral Joy. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Go ahead, Counsel. 

Mr. Carrenter. Admiral, in the same issue of Collier’s, you de- 
scribe a p'an endorsed by General Van Fleet to exert pressure and 
present the Communists with a take-it-or-leave-it proposal. You 
state that General Ridgway was interested, but that— 
in view of the approaching Japanese Peace Treaty Conference at San Francisco, 
he felt that the time had not arrived for drastic action. 

Were these matters connected ? 

Admiral Joy. It should be remembered that at the time the Japa- 
nese Peace Treaty came up for signing at San Francisco, many people 
thought the Soviet Union’s policy with regard to Korea and Japan 
were closely interrelated. As I remember it at the time, General 
Ridgway thought it best to wait and see what happened at San Fran- 
cisco before doing anything that might upset the applecart. Many 
people even thought the Soviet Union would inject the Korean armi- 
stice into the peace treaty conference, and demand that it should be 
settled elsewhere than in the tent at Panmunjom. 

Mr, Carrenter, This was a military armistice you were negotiating, 
wasn’t it, Admiral ? 

Admiral Joy. That is correct. A military armistice is a military 
problem, requiring a military solution, It is not a general peace 
treaty as some people tend to believe. 

The Catrman. Did political considerations enter into the direc- 
tives from Washington ? 

Admiral Joy. I would say that they did. An armistice agreement 
is simply an agreement between two opposing commanders to stop the 
fighting. It isnot concerned, nor should it be, with political questions. 

Mr. Carpenter. In General Clark’s book, From the Danube to the 
Yalu, he mentions his concurrence in your recommendation to suspend 
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the negotiations unilaterally, which you made shortly before you left 
Korea. He also said that this recommendation was disapproved by 
Washington. 

What were your reasons for making this recommendation, and can 
you throw any light on why it was disapproved 
* Admiral Joy. About May 10, 1952, I pointed out to General Clark 
that the Communists evidently intended to use further delegation 
meetings as a propaganda vehicle and for the present had not the 
slightest intention of accepting the United Nations Command final 
package proposal. If you will remember, that package proposal was 
introduced by the senior delegate on April 28, in the form of a final 
armistice agreement, in which we conceded on the question of the 
rehabilitation of airfields, compromised on the composition—or offered 
a compromise solution—on the neutral nations supervisory commission 
and stood pat on the principle of voluntary repatriation. 

I am simply bringing that out because I don’t think many people in 
the room realize what was in that proposal. 

To continue, I said to General Clark that the issue must be 
squarely faced and that time for decisive action was at hand. By 
continuing it as at present, we were exhibiting weakness when strength 
was imperative. I pointed out that inas smuch as the President and 
other high U. N. officials had made statements backing up the finality 
of our package proposal, the United Nations Command delegation 
should be given authority to announce the unilateral suspension ‘of the 
conference until the Communists were ready to accept our final solu- 
tion of April 28 without substantive change. I also said that my 
recommendation to suspend the negotiations had the unanimous ap- 
proval of the entire delegation. 

General Clark strongly concurred in our recommendation and reec- 
ommended to Washington that he be authorized to give us the author- 
ity to suspend the negotiations. 

About that time there occurred the Koje-Do prison camp riots, with 
the capture of the United Nations Command camp commander by the 
Communist prisoners, and the incredible stateme nt by the relief camp 
commander who, in order to effect his predecessor’s release, assured the 
Communist prisoners that in the future they would not be treated 
inhumanely nor subjected to forcible screening. 

Our recommendation was turned down by Washington for the fol- 
lowing three reasons, as I recollect: (1) Confusion existed in domestic 
circles because of the Koje-Do riots; (2) the disadvantages of uni- 
lateral suspension were overriding in terms of continuing interna- 
tional and domestic support for the United Nations C ommand, and 
(3) suspension by the United Nations Command would require the 
Communists to initiate subsequent meetings and thereby render it 
more difficult for them to concede to our terms. Washington also told 
us to intensify negotiating pressure at the meetings and put the Com- 
munists on the defensive in order to maintain worldwide support of 
the United Nations Command position. 

In other words, as the delegation looked at it, our primary task 
from the Washington viewpoint became the defense of our Loe gate in 
the eyes of the free world. Our negotiator y position apparently w 
a matter of secondary consideration, 
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Mr. Carrenrrr. Admiral, had your recommendation been followed, 
is it your Option that we would have achieved an armistice sooner 
than July of 1953? 

Admiral Joy. The answer to your question, I believe, is simply a 
question of arithmetic. Gener: al Harrison, my successor, was finally 
given authority to sus pend unilaterally the negotiations, which he did 
in early October of 1952, 5 months later. ¢ ‘onsequently, I have always 
believed we would have achieved an armistice 5 months earlier had 
the delegation’s recommendation of May been approved at that time. 

Mr. Carrenter. Mr. Chairman, at this time, I would like to intro- 
duce into the record, and ask that it be made a part of the record, an 
article entitled “A Deadly Game of Tit-for-Tat,” by Vice Adm. 
Charles Turner Joy, appearing in Collier’s August 23, 1952. 


The Cuarrman. It may go into the record and become a part of 
the record. 
(The document referred to follows :) 


Exner No. 585 


[Source: Pt. 2, A Deadly Game of Tit-for-Tat, by Vice Adm. Charles Turner Joy, United 
States Navy, Collier’s, August 23, 1952, p. 31 (excerpt) ] 


From a negotiating standpoint we had worked up a good head of steam. We 
were no longer trying to catch up. We were ahead. The feeling around camp 
was positive and optimistic. But the feeling was short-lived. 

The Red negotiators wanted to fix the then current battleline as the demarca- 
tion line once and for all; achieving, in effect, a de facto cease fire. We insisted 
that the demarcation line be identical with the line of ground contact as of the 
date of the signing of the armistice agreement. Our reason was obvious. With 
a de facto cease fire the Communists could stall to their heart’s content over the 
remaining items of the agenda. With a de facto cease fire they would have what 
they wanted—respite from our military pressure. We would then have no 
reason for taking more ground and destroying more of their forces—and they, 
consequently, would have no incentive for coming to terms. General Ridgway 
and the delegation felt strongly that this was a situation calling for “more steel 
and less silk.” We felt certain that the Communists would eventually give in 
on the point and that we would, as a consequence, retain the negotiating initiative 
and reap the benefits of the Eighth Army’s continuing pressure. 

However, the question had another side. Our mere presence at the conference 
table represented a commitment in the eyes of the world to seek a solution 
through negotiation where a final solution had not been arrived at through force 
of arms. Once committed, no amount of late apprehension could negate our early 
obligation to proceed in the goed faith we had professed; no amount of tfepi- 
dation could remove our obligation to assume good faith on the part of the 
enemy until he had proved his own bad faith—and no amount of after thought 
could alter the faet that compromise is the essence of negotiation. 

If there had been indications that the enemy was disposed to stall, there also 
had been indications that he really wanted an armistice. He had agreed to a 
new conference site and he had given up on the 38th parallel, both of which were 
very difficult decisions for him to make. Some felt that if the enemy were 
worried about a northward movement of the demarcation line, the 30-day time 
limit would actually serve as an incentive. Our choice lay between action based 
on well-founded fear and action based on well-established obligation. The deci- 
sion was made to respect our obligation and give the enemy the benefit of the 
doubt. 

Agreement on a provisional demarcation line with a 30-day time limit was 

ratified in a plenary session on November 27. The Communists had their de facto 
cease fire. Would they accept it as an opportunity to demonstrate good faith by 
speeding agreement on an honorable and stable armistice, or would they seize 
on it as an opportunity to stall while they rebuilt their war machine? We did 
not have to wait long for our answer. 

As I write this the Communists are still stalling. In demonstrating our own 
good faith we lost the initiative, never fully to regain it. We gradually found 
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ourselves no longer negotiating from strength, but from a position of military 
stalemate. We had lost the full use of our best argument, the magnificent Eighth 
Army. Technically the way was clear for a renewal of full-scale hostilities, but 
practically the way was barred. 

The Communists would not resume an all-out offensive because they already 
had the cease-fire they wanted, and we would not because the psychological 
handicap would be too large to overcome. Who wanted the honor of being the 
last man to die in a war that might end at any time, and who wanted the 
responsibility for ordering that last man to die? Expiration of the 30-day time 
limit was just another date on the calendar. We lost our head of steam and 
were dead in the water, drifting with the tide. The situation we desired most 
to avoid slowly began to develop before our eyes—the balance of military ad- 
Vantages began to shift in favor of the enemy. 

If the object of a story is to point a moral, my story could very well end 
here. It has been said that in war there is no substitute for victory. It can 
also be said that in debating with the Communists there is no substitute for the 
imperative logic of military pressure. 

Debating with the Communists is not as simple as starting from a valid 
premise and proceeding by cogent logic to a sound conclusion. The Com- 
munist way is to start from a false or irrelevant premise and proceed by in- 
vective and bombast to a shameless demand described as a “just and reasonable 
proposal.” The relation between premise and conclusion is seldom clear and 
the road between the two is traveled with untroubled lack of logic. History is 
rewritten to support the claim of the moment and most claims are uncomplicated 
by moral considerations. The end is mother of the means. Proof is by asser- 
tion, and rebuttal is by vilification. Repetition is the alchemy by which fiction 
becomes fact and fact becomes fiction. The machinery of debate is used to 
destroy the purpose of debate, just as democratic institutions are used by the 
Communists to destroy democracy. While you can expect to accomplish very 
little positive good through debate you can be certain of unlimited opportunity 
to foul your own anchor, to become buried under your own patience or to become 
impaled on your lack of it. Patience and logie are essential, but they can 
never be decisive. In the end, might is essential to right, not because you or I 
would have it that way, but because, unless we have armed might and unless 
we are willing to use that armed might in dealing with the Communists, we 
cannot win our point and, in fact, we may not survive to argue our point. 

Mr. Carpenter. Admiral, in your Collier’s article, you dwell on the 
Communists’ “malevolently whimsical” nomination of the U. S. 8. R. 
as a member of the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission, which 
their delegation proposed on February 16, 1952 

Why did this become a major issue which was still unresolved when 
you presented your final package solution in the form of an armistice 
document on April 28 ? 

Admiral Joy. Around the middle of February 1951, the Commu- 
nists nominated Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the Soviet Union as mem- 
ber nations of the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission, and then 
formally proposed : a“ both sides agree simults —— sly to the neutral 
nations nominated by both sides. You know, the Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Convaiiaaians vas the organization set up to make the 
behind the lines inspections at the ports of entry. 

We had nominated Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland a month 
earlier. The UNC delegates stated they were authorized to accept 
the nomination of Poland and Czechoslovakia, but the Soviet Union 
was not acceptable. ‘The Communists in reply said they could not 
understand why the United Nations Command should reject any na- 
tion nominated by their side. The United Nations Comm: od answered 
that it should be obvious why the Soviet Union was not acceptable and 
our reasons for nonacceptance would be presented at the next meeting. 

The delegation also called attention to the principle which had 
previously been agreed upon by both delegations and which stated 
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both sides agreed to invite neutral nations acceptable to both sides 
which have not participated in the Korean war. 

General Ridgway concurred in our rejection of the Soviet Union 
as one of the neutral nations for the reason that the country was not 

utral. When he informed Washington of his action, we were 
astonished at the reply he received. 

This reply concurred in our rejection of the Soviet Union but con- 
sidered it inadvisable to give reasons for rejection because it would 
be difficult to substantiate proof of Soviet participation in the war. 
\Ve were also directed by Washington that either no reason be given 
or the Communists told it was our view that members of the Neutral 
Nat ane Supervisory Commission should be selected from nations not 
in close proximity to Korea. 

W, ashington then went on to say that a rejection of the Soviet Union 
should be treated as a matter of fact without undue emphasis. We 
were further cautioned not to give the Communists the impression that 
the United Nations Command position was unalterable. 

After being ridiculed and challenged by the Communists for our 
failure to give good reasons why we did not consider the Soviet Union 
a neutral in the war, I pointed out to General Ridgway that the restric- 
tions imposed on the United Nations Command delegation had re- 
sulted in arrogant propaganda statements from the enemy, praising 
the Soviet Union’s neutral attitude in the Korean war. I went on to 
show how embarrassing this was to us because of our lack of authority 
to refute such assertions. 

I also recommended that we be allowed to make a statement to the 
Communists essentially as follows: During their meetings, the Se- 
curity Council of the U. N. gave many reasons why the Soviet. Union 
was not considered as a neutral in the war. These reasons are well 
known to the world. If you doubt this, we suggest you inform your- 
selves by obtaining copies of these meetings. The basic fact is, how- 
ever, both sides have agreed to invite only neutral nations acceptable 
to both sides who have had no part in the Korean war. Since the 
Soviet Union does not qualify under these agreed criteria, your nom- 
ination of the Soviet Union is formally rejected. 

Although General Ridgway strongly recommended to Washington 
that the delegation be permitted to give this statement to the Com- 
munists, this authority was refused. Finally, around the end of Feb- 
ruary, I pointed out to General Ridgway that the question of the 
Soviet Union as a member of the Neutr al Nations Supervisory Com- 
mission was rapidly becoming a major issue, and that we should be 
given authority to say to the Communists that our refusal to accept 
the Soviet Union was final and irrevocable, and no longer subject 
to discussion. Washington gave this authority, but no authority to 
amplify the basis for the United Nations Command rejection of the 
Soviet Union. 

In short, we were never pemren by Washington to give full jus- 
tification as to why the U.S. S. R. was not a neutral nation in the war. 
To me, this was incompr ehensible, except when viewed in the light 
of reluctance on the part of Washington and probably elsewhere to 
offend the Soviet Union. 

Later, about the middle of March, General Ridgway recommended 
to Washington that the United States Government publicly announce 
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without delay and with concurrent announcement by as many of its 
U.N. allies as practical the decision to reject unequivocably the Soviet 
Union as a member of the Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission, 

He also pointed out that the removal of the U. S. S. R. as an issue 
in the negotiations was a prerequisite to the remaining two unsolved 
questions, i. e., rehabilitation of our airfields and the voluntary re- 
patriation of the prisoners of war. Nothing ever came of this recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. Carventer. Admiral, in discussing the POW question in Col- 
lier’s of August 30, 1952, you state: 

In short order the opposing delegations were bound and tied in a statistical, 
administrative, legal, moral, and political Gordian knot. The fact of military 
stalemate precluded cutting the knot; it had to be untied through negotiations. 
General MacArthur had constantly warned against a military stale- 
mate, had he not ? 

Admiral Joy. That is correct. 

Mr. Carrenter. Admiral, have you any comment on our present 
plight that we apparently accepted an armistice without the return 
of all American prisoners of war? 

Admiral Joy. By present plight, I presume you mean the predica- 
ment we are in with regard to our men who are being held in Red 
China, allegedly as spies? 

Mr. Carrenter. Yes. 

Admiral Joy. In answering your question, I should like to read to 
you paragraphs 51—A and 51- B of article III, arrangements relating 
to prisoners of war in the signed armistice agreement. 

51, The release and repatriation of all prisoners of war held in the custody of 
each side at the time this armistice agreement becomes effective shall be effected 
in conformity with the following provisions agreed upon by both sides prior to 
the signing of the armistice agreement: A. Within 60 days after this armistice 
agreement becomes effective, each side shall, without offering any hindrance, 
directly repatriate and hand over in groups all those prisoners of war in its 
custody who insist on repatriation to the side to which they belonged at the time 
of capture. Repatriation shall be accomplished in accordance with the related 
provisions of this article. In order te expedite the repatriation process of such 
personnel, each side shall, prior to the signing of the armistice agreement, ex- 
change the total number by nationalities of personnel to be directly repatriated. 
Each group of prisoners of war delivered to the other side shall be accompanied 
by rosters prepared by nationality, to include name, rank, if any, and intern- 
ment, or military serial number. Each side shall release all those remaining 
prisoners of war who are not directly repatriated from its military control and 
from its custody and hand them over to the Neutral Nations Repatriation Com- 
mission for disposition in accordance with the annex hereto. 

Obviously, then, the Communists in holding our men have broken 
this agreement which clearly provides for the return of all prisoners 
of war, either directly to the United Nations Command or to the 
x i y . 3 > ‘ oie ’ . . > . 

Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission at Panmunjom. In short, 
the United Nations Command did not accept an armistice which failed 
to provide for the return of all American prisoners of war. 

The Cuarrman. Admiral, you frequently point out that an armi- 
stice is a technical state of war. 

Admiral Joy. Correct. 

The Cuairman. Then advocates of military pressure to insure good 
faith are not in fact advocating preventive war, are they ¢ 

Admiral Joy. No; I would say not. 

The Cmarrman. Blockade is a normal military pressure, is it not? 
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Admiral Joy. Yes, in a state of war; yes. 

The CuHairmMan. And since an armistice is a technical state of war, 
a blockade would be perfectly proper and legal; correct ¢ 

Admiral Joy. That is right. 

The ¢ HAIRMAN. In addition to that, Admiral, does not the United 
Nations Charter itself provide for a blockade under similar circum- 

; 

A an niral Joy. That is correct. I have the article right here. 

The CHairman. Would you state that for our record ¢ 

Admiral Joy. Article 42 of the United Nations Charter says that 
the Security Council, and I quote: 
may take such action by air, sea, or land forces as may be necessary to maintain 
or restore international peace and security. Such action may include demon- 
strations, blockade, and other operations by air, sea, or land forces of the 
members of the United Nations. 

I just want to say that the U. N. Charter containing this provision 
was approv ed by the United States Senate 89 to 2 on July 28, 1945. 

The Cratrman. If the prisoners are not returned now, would you 
favor a blockade? 

Admiral Joy. I certainly think it should be seriously considered. 

The Cuamrman. You frequently refer to the Communists giving us 
lessons in the desirability of decisively defeating the Communists 
before entering negotiations with them. 

Do you believe, then, that in war, there is no substitute for vic tory ¢ 

Admiral Joy. Yes; I do. 

The CHarmMan. Did we defeat the North Koreans? 

Admiral Joy. Yes; decisively. 

The CHarrman. Could we have defeated the Chinese Communists 
in Korea ¢ 

Admiral Joy. Well, I believe the United Nations Command could 
have defeated the Communists, or at least caused them to withdraw 
from the Korean peninsula, had not the commander in chief of the 
Far East been restricted in the use of his forces, and had an effective 
U. N. blockade of Red China been established as soon as the Chinese 
entered the war. 

Some Army commanders I have talked to also believed we would 
have required more ground troops in reserve to accomplish this, I 
know General Ridgway was also concerned about the paucity of 
reserve units for a sustained offensive. In view of article 42 of the 
United Nations Charter, I can see no valid reason why a naval blockade 
should not have been established. 

The CuatrmMan, Admiral, this committee has had before it on this 
series of hearings on this phase of our work, General Clark, General 
Van Fleet, General Almond, General Stratemeyer and others. I have 
asked them this question, and I want to ask it of you. 

Would you ever again want to fight a war under the wr: aps and 
restrictions placed upon you by the United Nations? 

Admiral Joy. I certainly wouldn’t want to fight another war under 
those restrictions; no. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, a war that we could have won, but 
were prevented from doing so? 

Admiral Joy. I believe we could have decisively defeated the 
Communists. 

The CuatrmMan. Proceed, Mr. Carpenter, 
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Mr. Carpenter. At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would like to intro- 
duce into the record a statement made to the U. N. correspondents at 
Munsan-ni by Vice Adm. Turner Joy, dated November 11, 1951. 

The CuamrMan. It may go into the record and become a part of the 
record. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


[Exurnir No, 536] 
GENERAL HeapQuarters, UNITED NATIONS COMMAND (ADY) 


PUBLIC INFORMATION OFFICE, APO 500 
11 Novemper 1951 
8:00 A, M. 

(Following is the text of a statement made to U. N. correspondents at Munsan-ni 
at 8 a. m. today by Vice Adm. C. Turner Joy, U. S. Navy, senior U. N. C. delegate 
at the military armistice conference in Kore 

The U. N. C. basic concept of a military armistice is of long standing and is 
crystal clear. 

Our firm objectives of last July when we entered into negotiations at Kaesong, 
continue to be our unswerving objectives today. 

As military men, we are attempting to negotiate a full-fledged military armis- 
tice, based on military realities. We want an armistice agreement that will 
stick and we want terms that will discourage if not prevent a resumption of 
hostilities. 

Specifically, the goals the U. N. C. delegation are striving for are: 

1. The establishment of a demilitarized zone that will reflect the military 
situation as it exists on the day the armistice agreement is signed. 

2. Completely adequate security for U. N. C. combat forces and U. N. C,. rear 
areas during the suspension of hostilities. This requirement calls for militarily 
sound defensible main positions to discourage attack and minimize the effects of 
any surprise attack. In addition we need adequate room for our outposts ahead 
of our main positions to insure early warning of attack. 

3. We require concrete arrangements that will prevent a buildup of military 
forces beyond the level existing at the time the armistice is placed in effect. 
This includes a proviso against the rehabilitation and refurbishment of existing 
forces whose combat effectiveness has been significantly reduced as the result 
of combat. 

4. We are especially concerned with quick and satisfactory arrangements 
relating to prisoners of war. Prompt and expeditious recovery of the thousands 
of United Nations Command men in enemy hands is a primary aim. 

We intend to press vigorously for a full military armistice. Anything less 
would be totally unacceptable. 

We entered into negotiations last July at Kaesong with the fervent hope that 
a realistic military armistice and cease-fire could be achieved quickly. Our 
hopes dimmed as the Communists maintained an adamant stand on the 38th 
as a demarcation line and basis for a demilitarized zone. When the Commu- 
nists summarily suspended the meetings of the delegations on August 22 serious 
doubts were raised that they did not share our desire for an early armistice. 

Our hopes were revived when, after 2 months of suspension, the talks were 
resumed on October 25. We immediately proposed a realistic solution to an 
all too realistic problem. We suggested tentative establishment of a demilita- 
rized zone related directly to the existing line of battle contact but adjustable 
to any subsequent military action prior to the actual signing of the armistice 
agreement. 





But as the resumed subdelegation talks continue it becomes increasingly appar- 
ent that what the enemy wants in effect is a finalized demilitarized zone deter- 
mined now. 

Ile wants all of the advantages of a de facto cease-fire so that he can pro- 
long the armistice negotiations without cost to himself. He wants immediate 
relief from our inexorable military pressure—the pressure which would be an 
“incentive” to arrive quickly at agreement on other items. 

Our proposal of yesterday on item 2 is honest and realistie and in accordance 


with United Nations Comma l objective 
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We proposed that a demarcation line and demilitarized zone be located on the 
actual line of ground contact at the time of the signing of the armistice. We 
suggested that only minor, local, and mutually desired adjustments be made to 
the zone or line. In effect we said to the Communists, “the military situation 
existing at the time of the armistice will be the controlling factor on the loca- 
tion of the boundary.” We must retain this flexibility of military action, with- 
out which any immediate solution to other agenda items is problematical. 

We shall continue to use every weapon at our command, be it at the con- 
ference table or on the battlefield, to achieve a complete military armistice at 
the earliest possible time. 

But we will not compromise our principles. We will not endanger the secu 
rity of our forces in the field. We will not jeopardize early recovery of our 
prisoners of war 


Mr. Carventer. I would also like to introduce into the record an 
article fir m Time magazine of April 28, 1952, entitled “otrategy, the 
Re: l on.’ 

The CHairnman, It may go into the record and become a part of 
the record. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


Exuiesit No. 537 


STRATEGY 
The n 
Why has no truce agreement been reached in Korea? Beneath the weird and 
interminable welter of words at Panmunjom, the reason is plain even to the 


newest soldier on the front. 

When the truce talks got underway last July, the U. N. knew what brought 
the Reds to the conference table: they were suffering heavy losses on the battle 
field and they faced the prospect of defeat. U. N. spokesmen said insistently 
that only by continued pressure could the Reds be brought to sign an armistice. 
But U. N. strategists lost sight of that fact. 

Last summer the Communists set out to test U. N. determins ition by breaking 
off the talks for 2 months. The result was to tee Matt Ridgway’s army down 
on them with almost as much we'ght as before, and the Reds came meekly back 
to the table and gave up their demand for a truce ae on the 38th parallel, 
Washington might have learned a lesson. Instead, it all but stopped the pres- 
sure, U. N. settled down to a wait-and-see campaign. Casualties fell off, but 
over the past 10 weeks the United States has still suffered a weekly average 
loss of sixty-plus killed, one-hundred-and-forty-plus wounded, The cost of the 
war went on at roughly $5 billion a year. 

Since the lull on the battlefield, the Red negotiators have been wholly in- 
tractable. The U. N. has no policy except to try to wear down the Reds at the 
conference table. In the game of waiting, the U. N. is up against the champs. 
Once, the U. N. had the advantage in Korea; now it has got into a contest in 
which the advantage is with the enemy. 


Mr. Carrenter. Admiral, would the military pressure required— 
that is, in order to defeat the Communists in Korea—would that have 
started world war II1? 

Admiral Joy. I do not believe so. I do not think that the Soviet 
Union was ready for a war. 

Mr. Carrenter. As long as she was not ready, she would not have 
gotten into the war? 

Admiral Joy. The Soviet Union will never start a war except at 
the time and place of their own choosing. I don’t think they were 
ready for it then. 

Mr. Carrenter. When you secured concessions in negotiations was 
it as a result of proof of our good faith or of pressure ? 

Admiral Joy, As I have said publicly a number of times, the only 
way to negotiate with the Communists is through patience and un- 
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mistakable firmness, backed up by military power and a willingness 
to use that power. Nothing else makes sense to the Communist mind, 
They are not impressed by logic nor are they remotely concerned with 
morality. Their guiding precept is that the end justifies the means, 

Mr. Carrenter. At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would like to intro- 
duce into the record an article published in the U. S. News and World 
Report of January 11, 1952, and ask that it be made a part of the 
record. 

The Camman. It may go into the record and become a part of 
the record. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


EXHIBIT No. 538 
Iiow To DEAL WITH COMMUNISTS 


Out of the prolonged negotiations with Communists in Korea are emerging 
lessons which United States negotiators feel are vitally important for the Amer- 
ican people to learn and take to heart. 

These military officers have been trying earnestly for 6 months to do busi- 
ness with the Communists. They have negotiated under the pressure of war 
with men being killed on both sides day by day as the talks went on. The same 
frustrations, delays, harassments that confronted diplomats in past negotiations 
with the Communists were met by military men seeking to deal when time meant 
lives. 

To these men, the lessons for the American people are simple and basic—to be 
misunderstood or overlooked only at great peril for the future. 

The basic conclusion is this: Communist leaders, fundamentally, are convinced 
that the United States is afraid to risk major war, and can be bluffed and forced 
to make sacrifices if treated rough. The Communist assumption is that capitalist 
countries are decadent and prefer their comforts to a prolonged shooting war. 
Communists assumed that when they went into Korea. They assume it now. 
They will keep on assuming it, in the opinion of negotiators, in Asia and else- 
where until convinced by something besides words that the West is willing 
to fight and to kick the pants off Communist forces every time that aggression is 
tried. 

This leads to the question of whether further wars can be avoided by a display 
of firmness. 

The answer, as the negotiators see it, is this: If the Communists are convinced 
that the West really will fight, then there will be no fight. The Communist tech- 
nique, set down in black and white and followed consistently, is to strike at weak 
points, not to attack when it is known that there will be military opposition. 
If Americans are ready and willing to go to war, in other words, there will be 
no war. But the burden of proof is on the United States and the West—it has 
to demonstrate beyond a shadow of a doubt that it will fight before Communists 
will be convinced. Words and threats will not do. 

How to convince them that America means business, then, becomes the big 
problem. The conclusions of the United States in that regard point to these 


answers: 
What do the Communists re spe ct? 


Not a threat, not an ultimatum as such, not a bribe, not a promise of future 
action, not a compromise, certainly not payment of blackmail in any form. They 
seem to respect only power than can and will be used to back up a United States 
position. It must be power in being and in place, where it can be seen and be- 
lieved unquestionably. 

But can you really deal with Communists, short of war? 

The negotiators believe it can be done, within limits. Put you need infinite 
patience, you must be firm at all times, you must be coldly logical, and you have 
to have the military strength actually to enforce every position you take—and 
to make it perfectly clear that you would just as soon use it for that purpose. 

Just how to go about dealing with the Communists is becoming clear, too. 
The way to operate, as the negotiators see it now, is as if you were a calm, 
mature teacher who is dealing with a clever juvenile delinquent, 
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Basically, in other words, the men who have been negotiating with Com- 
munists in Korea have come to believe the only way to deal with Communists 
anywhere is to “speak softly and carry a big stick.” There must be no com- 
promise of principles. There can be no give and take, only a demonstration 
of power or the lack of it. 

What the West really is up against is shown, in turn, by these further lessons 
from Korea: 

Why not use Yankee “horse trading” methods with the Communists? 

They won’t work, say the negotiators. If you give an inch, the Communists 
will take a mile. Any concession, it appears, is taken as a sign of weakness and 
the Communists then will increase their demands instead of lowering them. 
Can you believe anything they say? 

Not as a rule. The men who have been dealing with Communists for 6 
months conclude that their word is good only if signed to an agreement that 
the West can enforce. Each agreement was reached only because it could be 
enforced and, as long as we are willing to enforce it, their word will be kept. 


How about using their methods ourselves? 


That wouldn’t werk, the American officers conclude. Communists operate 
on a set formula that has been used by Russia for years, one based on deceit 
and understood by them better than by us. They are masters at using the 
“big lie” technique to sidetrack the real issues, to confuse and camouflage the 
point at hand, to get their opponents angry and off guard. No westerner could 
compete with them on that basis. 


Then ig there any real way to deal with them by negotiations? 
Yes; if you can back it up. It’s a matter of repetition. It is very important 


to make our position perfectly clear by repeating it over and over again, and 
in different words so that there can be no misunderstanding or suspicion of a 
loophole. The Communists, who are geniuses at twisting words around, are 
highly suspicious of any single statement. Several papers, each saying the 
same thing in different words, should be presented to back up each point. Even 
after an agreement is reached, the Communists will search for loopholes and 
give the agreement different meaning if the idea is not made completely clear 
by other statements saying the same thing. 

Can you get an agreement on anything in a hurry this way? 

No; it always takes time at best. Time means nothing to the Communists, 
the negotiators say, and they will haggle indefinitely until they are absolutely 
certain that the opposition won't weaken and maybe concede something else, 
In the past, they have come out on top of conference after conference largely 
because of their willingness just to sit and wait. It takes no intelligence, but 
a good deal of patience. Others get impatient, under pressure from home to get 
results in a hurry, and the Communists know this and take advantage of it. 
Just how do you go about getting any agreement then? 

Well, take the case of the agreement reached on the so-called truce line in 
Korea. That took months of negotiating. It was done, in essence, by demon- 
strating to the Communists that if they didn’t accept the present battleline, 
United Nations forces then would push further north and take more Communist- 
held ground. Further delay, in other words, would cost the Communist 
something. 

The Communists, in that case, finally offered a compromise when they were 
convinced they could not get the 38th parallel as a truce line. Then they offered 
a better compromise, and finally agreed to the present line. They still bring the 
matter up constantly. But they respect the United Nations Army’s ability to 
hold that line, and so the agreement will stand unless they think they can talk 
us out of it later. It was a matter of carefully demonstrated firmness coupled 
with active pressure. 

Do all Communist negotiators have to clear every agreement with Moscow? 

Probably. There is some leeway and not every point is cleared. But all 
major positions and agreements appear to be sent to and finally decided by an 
office of the Politburo somewhere—either in Moscow or perhaps a branch office 
in Peiping or elsewhere. Nothing important is left up to the local commander 
in any dealings with the West. 
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What is the Communist formula for dealing with the West? 

The pattern invariably followed is something like this: Communists will pro- 
pose or agree to settlement talks only when on the defensive; they were in Korea 
last summer. Then, by negotiating, they will try to relieve the pressure on them- 
selves, or gain a breathing spell, or even get a major concession, They will 
make a proposal and proceed to disagree violently with any change, as a means 
of testing how firm the position of the West is. They often will make wild 
statements that are obviously untrue just to confuse the basic issue and upset 
th» Western negotiators. If any concessions are made by the West at this stage, 
then there is no chance of compromise, It becomes possible to deal later if the 
West takes steps which will put the Communists further on the defensive, if 
actual pressure is applied so that it is obviously to the Communist advantage 
to settle quickly. Words themselves mean nothing. Time means nothing. Only 
action, and power that can and will be applied, is meaningful. 


In the case of Korea, wasn't United Nations power clearly demonstrated in the 
Communists’ high casualty rate? 

Yes, but the pressure exerted by casualties is always less on the Communists 
than it would seem to the western mind. Human life means little to them. 
Purges all over the Communist world show that. It shows up, too, in other 
ways. For example, if Americans knew that there was a spy in a unit of 50 men, 
they would go to a lot of trouble to ferret him out, try him, then either jail him 
or deport him. The Communists would simply shoot all 50 men in the unit, 
thus getting rid of the spy with a minimum of trouble. Loss of life even in their 
own armies apparently becomes a problem only in logistics and replacement. 


Looking back, was there a more effective way of trying to get a settlement in 
Korea? 

The negotiators believe so. To get results, the United Nations just had to 
resume a full-scale land offensive at any time. Tell the Communists you don’t 
care when they come to an agreement, but in the meantime you are going to drive 
further north every day and move the truce line with you. Then doit. That’s 
the kind of incentive, the officers believe, that gets results in a hurry. The cost 
of such an offensive would be high in United Nations casualties, so land drives 
have been limited since the beginning of talks with the Communists. 

These, in brief, are the lessons coming out of the latest attempt to deal with 
Communists around a conference table. The negotiators feel that they must be 
learned and used skillfully in years ahead if a full-scale war with the Communist 
world is to be avoided. 


Mr. Carventer. I would also like to ask that the last statement 
of Admiral Joy to Communist negotiators, Panmunjom, May 22, 1952, 
be made a part of the record, 

The Cuairman. It may go into the record and become a part of the 
record. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


Exuieit No. 539 


LAST STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL JoY TO CoMMUNIST NEGOTIATORS, PANMUNJOM, 
May 22, 1952 


At the very first plenary session of our two delegations, on the 10th of July 
of last year, I said: “The success or failure of the negotiations begun here today 
depends directly upon the good faith of the delegations present.”” These words 
constituted both a promise and a warning—a promise of good faith by our side 
and a warning that we would expect good faith from your side. Today at the 
65th plenary session, my opening remarks on the subject of good faith are more 
than ever pertinent. 

It has become increasingly clear through these long drawn out conferences that 
any hope that your side would bring good faith to these meetings was forlorn 
indeed, From the very start, you have cavilled over procedural details; you have 
manufactured spurious issues and placed them in controversy for bargaining pur- 
poses ; you have denied the existence of agreements made between us when you 
found the fulfillment thereof not to your liking; you have made false charges 
based on crimes invented for your purposes and you have indulged in abuse and 
invective when all other tactics proved ineffective. Through a constant succes- 
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sion of delays, fraudulent arguments, end artificial attitudes you have obstructed 
the attainment of an armistice which easily lay within our grasp had there been 
equal honesty on both sides of this conference table. Nowhere in the record is 
there a single action of your side which indicates a real and sincere desire to at- 
tain the objective for which these conferences were designed. Instead you have 
increasingly presented evidence before the world that you did not enter these 
negotiations with sincerity and high purpose, but rather that you entered into 
them to gain time to repair your shattered forces and to try to accomplish at the 
conference table what your armies could not accomplish in the field. It is an 
enormous misfortune that you are constitutionally incapable of understanding the 
fair and dignified attitude of the UNC. Apparently you cannot comprehend that 
strong and proud and free nations can make costly sacrifices for principles 
because they are strong; can be dignified in the face of abuse and deceit because 


they are proud, and can speak honestly because they are free and do not fear the 
truth. Instead you impute to the UNC the same suspicion, greed, and deviousness 
which are your stock in trade. You search every word for a hidden meaning 
and every agreement for a hidden trap. It would be charitable for me to say that 
you do these things by instinct, but you are people of intelligence and it is prob- 
ably truer to say that you do these things with purpose and design. 


From the very first the UNC has had but one objective in Korea: To bring 
an end to the Korean war so that a permanent and enduring peace might be 
established as quickly as possible. This has been the precise objective of the 
UNC delegation in these negotiations. This is what we meant by good faith on 
our part. You have but to examine the record to see the many evidences of our 
restraint, our constructive suggestions, our willingness to ce 





nciliate and com- 
promise, and our patience. There is very little evidence of similar contributions 
by your side. As an answer to the question: “Which side has brought good 
faith to these meetings?’ Nothing could be more impressive than a comparison 
of the actions of the two delegations during our 10 months of these conferences. 
They are as different as day and night. No amount of propaganda however oft 
repeated can hide your ignoble record, That these meetings have continued this 
long and that we have, after a fashion, resolved our differences to the point where 
only one major issue remains is testimony to the patience and dedication of 
the UNC. 

Now our negotiations have come to the point where the POW issue stands as 
a formidable barrier to the accomplishment of an armistice. Casting aside any 
pretense of humanity, you have made the demand that the UNC must return to 
your side all POW’s in its custody, driving them at the point of a bayonet, if 
necessary. You even have the colossal impertinence to document your position 
by referring to the Geneva Convention. What could be more ironie than your 
attempt to found your inhuman proposition upon an international agreement 
whose purpose is to defend and protect the unfortunate victims of war. These 
are strange words for you to employ. You who have denied the International 
Red Cross access to your POW camps, who have refused to furnish lists of 
POW’s to the POW Bureau, and who cannot even account for over 50,000 UNC 
soldiers Whom you officially boasted as having in your custody before the Korean 
war was 9 months old. After months of conciliation, of meeting you more than 
halfway on issue after issue, the UNC has told you with all firmness and finality 
that it will not recede from its position with respect to POW’s. On the 28th 
of April we offered you an equitable and specific solution to the issues remaining 
before us. We told you then, and we tell you now, that we firmly adhere to the 
principles of humanity and the preservation of the rights of the individual. 
These are values which we will not barter, for they are one and the same with 
the principles which motivated the UNC to oppose you on the battlefield. No 
amount of argument and invective will move us. If you harbor the slightest 
desire to restore peace and to end the misery and suffering of millions of innocent 
people, you must bring to the solution of this issue the good faith which, as I 
said at our first meeting, would directly determine the success or failure of our 
negotiations. The decision is in your hands. 

After 10 months and 12 days I feel that there is nothing more for me to do. 
There is nothing left to negotiate. I now turn over the unenviable job of further 
dealings with you to Maj. Gen. William K. Harrison, who succeeds me as senior 
delegate of the UNC delegation. May God be with him. 


Mr. Carrenrer. Shortly before you left Korea in June 1952 you 
presented the Communists with our final and irrevocable offer. How 
did this differ from the armistice achieved later, a year later? 
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Admiral Joy. It was essentially the same, except for a few minor 
changes, and the addition of a few supplementary paragraphs cover- 
ing the details of the screening and disposition of prisoners of war 
not desiring repatriation. 

Mr. Carventer. At this time, Mr. Chairman, I would like to intro- 
duce into the record, and ask that it may become a part of the record, 
the extract from Admiral Joy’s farewell to the Naval Forces, Far 
East, June 1952 

The Cramman. It may go into the record, and will become a part 
of the record. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


Exuisit No. 540 


Extract From ApMIRAL Joy’s FAREWELL TO THE NAvAL Forces, Far East, 
JUNE 1952 


During the last 10 months of my tour in the Far East I was fortunate or 
Rr seri ite enough to face our Common enemy across the conference table. If 
there are still those in the free world who believe that the enemy can be moved 
by logic, or that he is susceptible to moral appeal, or that he is willing to act in 
good faith, those remaining few should immediately disabuse themselves of that 
notion. Our one serious mistake during the negotiations was in assuming, or 
even hoping, that the enemy was capable of acting in good faith. Future text- 
books can set down the maxim that the speed with which agreement is reached 
with the Communists varies directly as the military pressure applied; and that 
the worth of any agreement is in proportion to the military pressure you are able 
and willing to apply to enforce it. 

As for the future, it should be clear that there is nothing inevitable about the 
onward and upward progress of the United States or the United Nations. In 
fact, there is nothing inevitable about our survival. History is littered with the 
graves of civilizations that assumed all is well. Allis not well. We will survive 
and progress to the extent that we are aware of the nature of the enemy who 
threatens us and to the extent that we stay strong enough to meet him in the 
arena of his choosing. 

Mr. Carrentar. Admiral, why, then, do you believe that the ne- 
gotiations were protracted for another year? 

Admiral Joy. I have no—protracted from the time we suspended 
the negotiations? 

The Cuarrman. Protracted from your final one. 

Admiral Joy. Yes. Well, of course, it was entirely up to the Com- 
munists. We had made our final offer, and there was no backing 
down on it by the United Nations Command or our Government, or 
the United Nations. This final offer, to me, has always represented 
the difference between the free world and the Communist world. 

It was very, very difficult for them to accept anything like that 
final offer for the simple reason that the principle of voluntary repa- 
triation is a principle of this country that the rights of man come be- 
fore the rights of the state. In the Communist countries, as you know 
the rights of the state come before the rights of man. Therefore, 
there was a fundamental difference in this final proposal between 
what the Communists believe and what we believe. To accept that 
meant a great deal to them. Of course, I have no way of knowing 
why they held off so long and finally came back to the conference t table. 
I can only guess they were using that period, trying to decide whether 
or not it was to their interest to back down on the prisoner issue and 
agree to an armistice on United Nations terms for the exchange of 
prisoners. Probably they realized it was better to forego for the time 


’ 
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being the ir original intention of attempting to take over all of the 
Korean Peninsula, and concentrate instead on a more vulnerable area 
such as Indochina. 

on Carpenter. May I ask you this, Admiral: Did leaks of infor- 

ation handic ap your efforts at the armistice negoti: itions ¢ 

"helenae Joy. Yes, decidedly. 

Mr. Carrenter. Would you comment on that, please? 

Admiral Joy. We were very embarrassed at the time by the leaks 
that appeared in periodicals and newspapers in the States, because, as 
you know, the Communists can read just as well as we can, and they 
had access to all of that information. 

For example, here is an article which is headlined: The Steps Wash- 
ington Is Planning To Achieve a Truce in Korea. It was incorrect in 
several details but at the same time when the Communists read some- 
thing like that, they just sit back and wait, and since time means noth- 
ing to them, they continue to wait and see whether such information 
is correct or not. 

For example, here is one: 

A decision has been made to abandon opposition to the Soviet Union serving 
as one of the neutral powers supervising the armistice. 

Possibly, that is the reason they stood pat on the neutral nations. 
T don’t know. 

Here is another one: 

The U. N. seen ready to yield on issue of airfield ban. 


And there were others. As I have often said, when you negotiate 
with Communists, it is like playing poker: You can’t have a mirror 
behind your back. 

The CuarrmMan. In other words, Admiral, some of these releases 
that you referred to came out with the position that our Government 
was going to take even before you received it officially ? 

Admiral Joy. I wouldn't say before we received it officially. 

The Cuarrman. Before you were ready to use it in your nego- 
tiations? 

Admiral Joy. Before we were ready to use it; yes. 

For example, when we made our proposal for a 30-day time limit 
on the demarcation line, 2 days before we made it we had received it 
from Washington. Two days before we made it, one of the cor- 
respondents came up to me at Panmunjom and said that his head office 
had heard we were going to give the Communists a time limit, and 
was that correct? Of course, they had contacts with the Communist 
correspondents and that all gets in to the Communists. Well, I think 
that is about enough. 

The CuarrMan. Someplace along the line, there were some damag- 
ing leaks. 

Admiral Joy. We always felt they were unnecessary leaks. 

Mr. Carpenter. Admiral, other than the intransigence of the Com- 
munists, what was the greatest handicap under which you conducted 
the negotiations / 

Admiral Joy. I would say that the greatest handicap under which 
we negotiated was the apparent reluctance or inability, in a number of 
instances, of Washington to give us firm and minimum positions which 
would be supported by national policy. In other words, positions 
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which we could carry through to the breaking point of the negotiations 
if necessary. 

As General Ridgway said on one occasion, to introduce and argue 
vigorously for a basic principle only to be later required to give up th: it 
position is detrimental to the overall success of the negotiation. The 
final position to be supported by national policy should be known to 
the United Nations Command delegation prior to opening discussion 
on any general agenda item. In that connection, I would like to 
read you a telegram I received gratuitously from one of my senior staff 
oflicers only yesterday. He isa brilliant and able officer now stationed 
in Washington. 

In view of the forthcoming interrogation, as your ex-staffer, I wish to offer the 
following comments. At no time were we able to confront our opponents with a 
forceful alternative to accept our proposals. We knew and they knew there was 
no steel in the UNC’s final positions. There was no point at Which our side could 
resume the military argument powerfully if the discussions failed to make 
progress. Our lack of determination, revealed to our opponents by acts of 
recession directed from above us, utterly denied our cause. The only effective 
combination in negotiating with such enemies is the combination of reasonable 
proposals, linked with forcible alternatives. Our enemies can be brought to 
accept reasonable propositions only if these are posed in combination with an 
alternative of imposing force. This essential was never allowed to us. End of 
comment, Use this if you like. 

Well, this indicates how other members of my staff felt. 

Mr. Carrentrer. Admiral, do you have any comment on SEATO? 

Admiral Joy. Well, as a layman, pure and simple, I think it is a 
step in the right direction, though I should like to have seen all anti- 
Communist countries in the Far East included in the organization, 
such countries as Japan. 

Mr. Carrenter. What about Indochina? 

Admiral Joy, Well, again speaking as a layman, I deplore the fact 
that the French apparently found it necessary from the standpoint 
. their national interest to come to an appeasement agreement with 

the Vietminh. In my opinion, their action in so doing presages the 
Communist ultimate conquest of the rest of Indochina, probably 
Thailand and the Malay Peninsula, and Indonesia. 

The Crnamman. Should we recognize Communist China? 

Admiral Joy. Decide dly no. 

The Cuatmman. Reverting to the armistice negotiations: Do you 
feel the real source of our directives was the Joint Chiefs of Staff or 
the State Department ? 

Admiral Joy. Well, as I say, I have no means of knowing, Senator. 
I told you what I heard on good authority when I got back, that it 
was a combination of a group of State and JCS. That is about all 
IT can say about it. 

The Carman. In other words, political considerations injected 
themselves into the military considerations ? 

Admiral Joy. There were undoubtedly political considerations; yes. 

Mr. Carventer. Admiral, do you believe that the American people 
wanted then or want now peace at any price ? 

Admiral Joy. I don’t believe the American people have ever wanted 
peace at any price, when they became aware of the principles and the 
issues involved. 

The CHairmMan. Do you have anything further ? 

Mr. Carrenter. Nothing further, Senator. 
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The Cuatrman. In conclusion, Admiral, I want to thank you for 
sharing with us some of your hard-earned knowledge. I understand 
that you went to Kaesong in full and radiant health and that you 
finished your tour of negotiating with the Communists with your 
health seriously impaired. I felt at the time, and I feel strongly now, 
that the Nation owes you and our other fighting military officers an 
apology for subjecting you to the sheer indignity of having to nego- 
tiate with those unprincipled barbarians. I understand, also, the reti- 
cence acquired in a lifetime of dedicated military service and appre- 
ciate how difficult this session has been for you. I sincerely believe 
your appearance has been in the public interest and deeply appreciate 
your cooperation, 

The com! iittee W ill stand adjourned, 

Admiral Joy. Thank you, Senator. It has been an honor to a 
before your distinguished committee. 

(Whe reupon the hearing wa concluded at 11:40 a.m.) 


Vv 





